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Letters. from the Mombors 


The Charms Work 


I am happy that the members of the 
various staffs can now obtain some in- 
signia as they sometimes feel it is an 
honor to wear a pin or charm of some 
kind to show that they are members 
of certain organizations. 


R. M.—IIL. 


FS Ww 


Approximately 2,000 staff mem- 
bers have purchased these charms 
during the past three years. 
Many advisers use them just as 
this adviser does. They seem to 
have contributed much to staff 
spirit in schools where other 
forms of recognition do not pre- 
vail. As they may be purchased 
only with the approval of the ad- 
viser they are assuming the na- 
ture of approved awards or in- 
signia for bona fide staff members. 
See the advertisement elsewhere in 
this issue.—Ed. 


Rapid Progress 


Do you realize the progress we have 
made since joining the C. S. P. A.? 
We entered the Contest three years 
ago with a small dittoed paper, then 
with a mimeographed one, then with 
a mimeographed magazine, and now 
with a full-fledged printed one. What 
an improvement! It created quite a 
stir in our High School. Before join- 
ing C. S. P. A. we never dreamed of 
making such a change . . . Thank you 
so much for all the help you have 
given us. 


O. A—Pa. 


Picture Starts Action 


The picture published in the Janu- 
ary, 1938, Review, under the “Annual 
Assets” feature, showing the Castle- 
mont (Oakland, Cal.) High School 
mimeograph staff at work, aroused a 
good bit of interest among the com- 
mercial teachers in several of the 
schools. Four of them have written 
for pictures of the group. Will you 
please send us extra copies of The Re- 
view so we may mail them to the 
schools making inquiry? Another 
school wrote asking about the organi- 
zation of the staff. They wish to or- 
ganize such a staff in their own school. 
. . . This is merely an example of 
the far-reaching effects of publicity. 

C. M.—Cal. 


Approve Entries Change 


We do not have the extra issues re- 
quested for the Contest in our files, 
not knowing previously of the change. 
Although we have the same staff 
throughout the year, we feel this 
change a good one. The staff starts 
out in September with no experience 
and greatly improves their paper by 
April. Then a new staff starts all 
over again in September. 


W. T.—Wis. 


rite oF 


This letter refers to the change 
in entry requirements for the 1938 
Contest—the requirement of issues 
dating back to the Easter holidays 
preceding. Of the more than one 
thousand entries in that Contest, 
only two objections to the change 
were received.—Ed. 


Anent The Convention 


We of the Beardsley Press Club en- 
joyed the fine programs you planned 
for the Convention. Also, the exhibits 
were extremely helpful to us. We 
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trust that we will have the pleasure 
of meeting you again at next year’s 
Convention. 


A. P.—Conn. 


Mr. Welch, with his interpretation 
of Popeye and Donald Duck was very 
enjoyable for the younger children... 


B. F.—N. Y. 


Dr. Gallup’s speech was the most 
interesting talk of the meeting. .. 


A. G.—N. Y. 


My girls returned with glowing ac. 
counts of their trip to New York and 
to the Press Conference . . . Had there 
been money enough I would have ac- 
companied them, and after hearing 
their excited and enthusiastic recital, 
I am all the more disappointed that 
I was not able to go with them ... 
Both are appreciative of your per- 
sonal attention. They said they were 
able to do so much more because of 
your personal attention and kindness. 

. I want to thank you, too, for 
your interest in them. 


M. M.—Tex. 


Can’t we have the clinics in Friday 
afternoon instead of Thursday after- 
noon? We missed them every year 
until this one and then only two of 
our delegation could go to New York 
in time for them. If you can’t shift 
all the clinics could you not shift the 
Junior High publication to Friday? 

H. H.—Pa. 
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A suggestion we shall take up 
with the Advisory Board and with 
the officers of the Junior High 
Division.—Ed. 


My editors are in the seventh heaven 
about their trip and have spent the 
time since talking about it. But one, 
who had to spend three fifty-five 
minute periods in succession telling 
his classes about it at the invitation of 
his teachers, admitted it was quite a 
strain. Our teachers here think the 
Convention and sight-seeing as one of 
the finest educational experiences of 
the child’s life and arrange ahead of 
time that the delegates tell all about 
everything upon their return. It makes 
it pleasant for me that the other teach- 


ers think about it that way. 
R. H.—Ind. 
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Objectives And Policies Of The 
Elementary School Publication 


By CHARLES F. TROXELL 
Adviser, Frankford Highway, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOOL publications, particularly 

those classed as newspapers or 

news-magazines, have much in com- 
mon, whether they originate in ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, 
or senior high schools. Copy must be 
originated, written, and edited; papers 
must be produced and distributed. The 
reading public for such publications 
consists largely of the student body, 
the faculty, and the parents of the boys 
and girls in the school. In these re- 
spects, all school publications are alike; 
elementary school publications, how- 
ever, have some special problems that 
must have special consideration. 

Not so many years ago, it was rare 
to find an elementary school publica- 
tion in which most of the writing had 
been done by the pupils. In fact, in 
some schools, even today, the principal 
and the faculty write much of the 
material that is printed. Those who 
conduct such papers on this latter prin- 
ciple are apparently unmindful of the 
values to be obtained from letting the 
pupils themselves have a much larger 
share in the production of their pub- 
lications. All too often these publica- 
tions seem to be entirely the product 
of the principal and the teachers, 
rather than of the pupils. Why this 
should be so is indeed difficult to un- 
derstand, for there are numerous out- 
standing examples of such papers writ- 
ten almost entirely by boys and girls 
in grades one to eight in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

That school paper is undoubtedly 
best and most educational which is 
written for, by, and of the pupils them- 
selves. It is, however, true that there 
must always be present the guidance 
of a teacher who is mentally and me- 
chanically equipped to supervise the 
work, 

What then are the objectives to be 
sought in the school publication and by 
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Charles F. Troxell 
Whatever Charles F. Troxell has to 


say about school publications is as in- 
structive as it is interesting. This paper 
was delivered as an address before the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Ele- 
mentary Press Association and the New 
Jersey School Press Advisers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City last November. 
Believing it states a sane and funda- 
mental policy for the proper conduction 
of elementary publications as well as 
outlining sound practices for all types 
of student publications, we print here 
in full so that all readers of The Re- 
view and members of the Association 
may enjoy the opportunity of reading 
it. 


what policies can these objectives be 
obtained? 

Unquestionably there are at least 
four classes of persons who must be 
considered. They are the pupils who 
write and produce the paper, the 
pupil readers, the parents and the 
community at large, and the adminis- 


trators of the school in which it is 
produced. 

Composition writing, as such, is 
rather heavy drudgery for most pupils, 
especially when there is prospect of 
little else than a returned paper full 
of red-ink marks or blue penciling. If, 
however, there is the chance that the 
“composition” will see the light of day 
in a school paper, which can be proud- 
ly displayed to the parents at home 
and to admiring friends, a different 
aspect is placed upon the whole mat- 
ter. Errors are studiously checked; 
ideas are carefully polished—the 
“composition” may be printed! It is 
nothing more than the old story that 
we all know so well—motivation, ob- 
jective number one. 

No one makes the claim that school 
publication work is pre-vocational, but 
there is always the possibility that some 
child may find and develop some lat- 
ent talent that may grow to great size, 
and perhaps become a life-long inter- 
est, if not a vocation. Objective num- 
ber two, guidance. 

Standing always in the background 
when selection of material is’ made, 
the wise adviser will always create the 
impression that the pupil is making the 
selection of the copy to be printed in 
the paper. Objective number three— 
development of good literary taste. 

Through work on the paper, the 
pupil can rather easily be made to see 
that he is doing a practical service to 
the good name of the school and will 
take pride in producing something 
worthy of the school. Objective num- 
ber four—training in good school citi- 
zenship. 

In a school in which the paper is 
not distributed free, the pupils who 
take care of securing orders and ad- 
vertisements and who have charge of 
at least some phases of the finances can 
get valuable training in handling finan- 


One 





cial responsibility. Objective number 
five—development of sense of financial 
responsibility. (This is also included 
from other angles in some of those 
mentioned previously.) 

Other minor values probably accrue 
to writers of copy and also to the “ari- 
ists” who draw various types of illus- 
trations for the publication. The art 
aspect is highly important and valu- 


able. 


HE student reader learns to take 
pride in his school and in the work 
of his paper staff, especially when the 
paper wins some award against others 
of its class. This brings about a wider 
application of objective number four 
—training in good school citizenship. 
A paper that prints school news also 
informs pupils of the work of the 
school and its objectives educationally. 
Unconsciously, the reader absorbs at 
least some educational theory, for 
wise guidance as to the type of story 
printed will see to it that no oppor- 
tunity is lost for the inculcation of 
good habits of speech, attendance, late- 
ness, discipline, and pupil achievement 
academically. He will learn of the 
ideals which the school is striving to 
accomplish. It is perhaps difficult to 
label so varied a collection of factors 
as a single objective, but they may be 
termed, for objective number six— 
development of proper student atti- 
tudes toward the school’s work. 

Every school that has a paper should 
make every possible effort to ensure 
its wide reading among the parents and 
the community at large. Public schools 
and their expenditures are constantly 
under attack and probably always will 
be at the hands of a considerable group 
of taxpayers. A wholesome presenta- 
tion of the work of the school, espe- 
cially when the propaganda is not too 
blatant and obvious, will win many 
friends for the cause of education. 
Not a few schools send copies of their 
publication to members of the school 
board, so that the members are con- 
stantly informed of the work of school 
—from the pupil angle. Adult readers, 
constantly learning of the activities of 
the school, will gradually come to real- 
ize that reasonable expenditure is nec- 
essary to maintain the standards of 
education. The school’s problems and 
needs can be presented in such a way 
as to win support instead of the hos- 
tility that often arises as a result of 
misinformation or no information at 
all as to the needs of the school. Ob- 
jective number seven may therefore be 
set down as—development of public 
support of the school. 

From the administrator’s point of 
view, the school paper can become a 
valuable adjunct in explaining and 
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clarifying the administrator’s view- 
point. No administrator or teacher 
would be so tactless or foolish as to 
use the school paper as a means of 
seif-aggrandizement. Such effort would 
be rather easily detected and would 
work great harm to the person who 
employed it. A wholesome presenta- 
tion of the administrator’s attitude to- 
ward current problems will, however, 
do much to win him the support of the 
pupils, the faculty, and the community. 
As a matter of fact, many school pap- 
ers, written by teachers and adminis- 
trators to a large extent, carry this 
angle to excess—so much so that quite 
often the school paper is not much 
more than a series of articles written 
entirely from the adult point of view. 
With the wealth of pupil material pos- 
sible this would seem to be a most 
unwise neglect of wonderful opportun- 
ities. 


SS paper need not be an 
elaborate, printed publication; it 
may well get its start as a humble, 
small, mimeographed sheet, and then 
grow as conditions warrant. In fact, 
a small paper appearing rather fre- 
quently is likely to be more desirable 
than a large paper appearing com- 
paratively infrequently. 


The amount of money available will 
naturally determine to a large extent 
the kind of publication that is pos- 
sible. This brings up the important 
subject of finances. 

Some school systems, realizing the 
value of publications, are willing to 
subsidize the paper to a large degree. 
While this produces a comfortable 
feeling of financial security for the 
sponsors, it may result in the usual 
lack of initiative found in any situa- 
tion where one does not have to pay 
the bills himself. 

The price of the sheet should be 
well within the reach of every pupil 
and every effort should be made to 
secure as wide a percentage of circu- 
lation as possible. With children in 
the elementary schools, possessing as 
they do very little spending money, it 
may be advisable to raise funds by en- 
tertainments and similar projects in 
order to provide a paper for every 
pupil in the school. If at all possible, 
the money should be provided from 
within the school itself, for the health- 
iest paper is that which is self-reliant 
and conducted independent of outside 
financial support. The Parent-Teachers 
Association, however, as a unit more 
or less within the school, may well in- 
clude a good sum for this purpose, as 
the parents after all are those who pay 
the bill. 

In many schools the task of actually 
“printing” the paper is given to the 


clerks in the office. They often cut 
the stencils, run off the copies and bind 
them. Unless the office force is suf.- 
ficiently large and capable, poor results 
may be obtained by this method, espe- 
cially if the office equipment is not too 
good mechanically. Better no paper 
at all than one that is poorly prepared, 

Pupils of elementary school age can- 
not, of course, be expected to make 
stencils and do the other work neces- 
sary to the final production of a mim- 
eographed paper. A committee of in- 
terested teachers should be trained for 
this work, to take care of the final edit- 
ing and production of the finished pub- 
lication. Some schools that use actual 
pupil work, especially in art, allow the 
pupils to make their drawings on the 
stencil, with good results. Arithmetic 
problems, art work, specimens of hand- 
writing, and short narratives can, with 
reasonable care, be reproduced in this 
way, with surprisingly good results. In 
the case of an illustrated paper, it is 
also possible to turn the final copies 
over to the art classes and have the 
covers and illustrations colored effec- 
tively, a problem that makes a most 
interesting project for the pupils and 
one in which they take considerable 
pride. e 

These last statements are in keeping 
with the fundamental statement laid 
down earlier: the paper should be writ- 
ten for, by, and of the pupils them- 
selves, insofar as possible. This aim 
is much more readily attainable in the 
mimeographed paper than in the print- 
ed publication, for much more art work 
and actual pupil writing can be shown. 

For younger pupils the mimeo- 
graphed paper has an attraction from 
the standpoint indicated above, for 
their drawing and handwriting can be 
reproduced much more exactly and 
cheaply than in the printed paper. 
Special typewriters are equipped with 
larger type to facilitate reading of 
typed material for younger children, 
also. 

While the printed paper may in 
some ways be more attractive and re- 
lieve the school of the task of repro- 
ducing the paper by some duplicating 
process, it is of course more expen- 
sive for the quantity of copy that can 
be run per issue. Care and attention 
to detail can produce eminently satis- 
factory non-printed publications, which 
can have a wider circulation at less 
expense. 


é gen problem of censorship is prob- 
ably encountered less in the ele- 
mentary school publication than in 
those of higher grades, but a word or 
two on this subject may not be amiss. 
The school paper should represent the 
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What Shall We Do About Sports? 


‘By E. STANTON MURPHEY 


cAdviser, The Mascot, 
Williams Junior High School, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


Dominant throughout the fall sea- 
son in the minds of students and editors 
is the progress of the football team. 
Prominent in the winter and spring are 
other sports which must be given their 
share of space in the school publication. 
This paper, adapted from a talk at the 
1938 Convention, proposes a solution 
—rationality and common sense—for 
the perennial problem. 


HERE is only one answer to this 

question and that is, let your 

conscience be your guide. Do 
what your conscience tells you to; no 
more and, certainly, no less. 


Treat sports no differently than any 
other worthwhile news. If sports are 
the most important happenings in the 
activities of your schools, they deserve 
the most space and the most promi- 
nent position in the paper. If not, 
give as much space and prominence as 
the sport news deserves. In looking 
over our metropolitan papers it will 
be noted that sports very seldom make 
the front page everyday in the year, 
nor do sports monopolize one-fourth 
of the news column space in the paper. 
This type of news, for the most part, 
is confined to a definite sports section 
and is limited in space. 


Some of our school publications in 
attempting to imitate the regular city 
ailies, go to extremes in their prac- 
tices. Sports are displayed all over the 
front page and, in addition, on the 
third and fourth pages as well. This 
gives sports, as an activity, too much 
emphasis and too much prominence. 
Such a procedure gives one the im- 
pression that the school exists only for 
sports. Such is not the case and the 
school paper should not be the cause 
of misrepresentation. 


A policy in the opposite extreme is 
also found in papers where no men- 
tion of sports is made. This, of course, 
is equally as poor a procedure. No 
school with a worthwhile physical edu- 
cation program deserves to have sports 
slighted entirely. 


eee of publication and 
size of paper and school will de- 
termine largely the policy to be adopt- 
ed in reference to sports. Where 
there is a broad athletic program af- 
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fording a variety of activities and a 
large number of students taking part, 
there should be a variety of sports 
news, articles, and a proportionate 
amount of space. One page should be 
enough, either the third or fourth. In 
large schools, where the paper is pub- 
lished weekly or semi-monthly, one 
page is ample space for all sports. In 
smaller schools, with monthly publica- 
tions, a full page is not always neces- 
sary. This is especially true when 
sports news might be stale and too old 
to be of current interest. In such pub- 
lications, two or three columns might 
be sufficient. 


Another factor to be considered is 
the type of sports stories to be used. 
Here again, it is a matter of personal 
opinion and the individual situation 
which will govern the practice. Our 
school programs help to determine this 
in part, because interscholastic athletics 
come into the picture. Naturally, 
where the school goes in for inter- 
scholastic athletics in a big way, stories 
will have to portray such a program. 
Where intramural athletics are stressed, 
this type of sports. news will have to 
be used. Neither one need be over- 
done. Where both types of sports 
prevail there is a need for both types 
of sports stories, and an equal amount 
of space and prominence should be 
given to the two phases. 


The same policy should be followed 
with reference to girls’ and boys’ ath- 
letics. Where both groups participate 
in athletic contests each group should 
receive the same recognition. This 
is not the policy in a good many 
schools and publications, however. 
The boys’ interscholastic athletics still 
dominate the picture and practically 
monopolize the sports page. In some 
exaggerated cases they seem to rate 
the whole paper. Most of our prize- 
winning papers try to make a fair dis- 
tribution of both types of sport news, 
and to give an equal amount of space 
to boys’ and girls’ sports. 


— a balanced policy as to the 
amount, position, and distribution 
of sports news to be used, it is well to 
consider the types of stories and the 
writing techniques to be followed. In 


so far as the writing of sports news 
is concerned, it is similar to the writ- 
ing of any news story. A good sports 
story can be written only by a good 
reporter who is a follower of the sport 
involved and one who knows the game. 
He must have an enthusiastic interest 
in the game and should have a real 
understanding of how it is played. In 
addition to knowing something about 
the activity, he should know and 
should follow the players. Before the 
game, the sports reporter makes certain 
of the names of the players, their re- 
spective positions, records of previous 
encounters of the teams, and the sig- 
nificance of the game to be played. 
During the game, he keeps a running 
account of the plays and makes note 
of the outstanding incidents. After 
the game a good reporter always 
checks his data with the official scorer 
in order to make sure his figures are 


correct. 


In organizing and preparing his 
copy, he does the same as in writing 
any news story. He uses a summary 
lead, giving the final results of the 
contest, and develops his story by con- 
crete details. He uses the language of 
the game and holds the interest of his 
readers by using facts. He uses no 
vague generalities, states no opinions, 
writes no comments, no dope, and 
shows no partisanship. He puts all his 
news into the lead. As for summaries, 
line-ups and box scores, the form used 
on the sports page of any good paper 
should be followed. 


The sports page might be improved 
and made more attractive by an ar- 
resting arrangement of material and 
a variety of stories. Such stories as 
the future of the team, future games, 
new practices introduced in the sport, 
new rules, new methods of play, 
changes in the coaching system, the 
strength of the players, feature stories, 
boxed features, and other types pro- 
vide this variety. 


Sports can be made an interesting 
and important part of any good school 
paper if they are handled with thought 
and care. In conclusion, let me repeat 
—let your conscience be your guide. 


Three 
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Tho Editon Whites 


PRELUDE TO 
UNDERSTANDING 


een faults appear in a school publication, 
it is our opinion that the weaknesses come from ex- 

pectations of results far in excess of either the ex- 
periences of the editors and staffs or their ages or abilities. 
There is also the immediate comparison, subconsciously, of 
the newspaper or magazine with the commercial publica- 
tions which are read regularly by those who voice the 
criticisms. 


Placed side by side, the illustration from a school maga- 
zine and one in a first rate magazine by an experienced 
commercial artist, a cartoon in a school newspaper and 
one in a daily by a man of national prominence, leaves 
the school publication suffering in the pitiless light of 
comparison. The untutored critic is out to prove his point 
rather than to minimize his importance as a self-appointed 
judge. A saner observer would place illustrations from 
similar publications side by side where the ages and talents 
of the artists would coincide. Methods of production have 
much to do, also, with the appearance of the picture in 
print. 

The best exposition of our belief that one must not 
expect too much from people still in school, that school 
publications must be viewed with a complete understand- 
ing of their source, is in the Foreword to the November, 
1933, issue of The Quill, the magazine of Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Indiana. It speaks well for itself:— 

“Every year, in the first issue of The Quill, part of the 
Foreword which first appeared in the Autumn Number of 
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The Quill for 1926 is reprinted. The expression of the 
idea of the book which is here set forth, is our reason 
for this annual repetition. 

“*The Quill makes no pretenses and cherishes no illu- 


sions. It is avowedly written in schoolboy style; its one 
purpose is to give Culver Cadets who feel the impulse <0 
write, an opportunity to enjoy what we know on good 
authority to be one of the great pleasures of life—the 
pleasure of seeing their names in print. And if in its pages 
you find some spark of that imagination and creative fire 
which distinguishes the artisan from the mere laborer, it 


has fulfilled its purpose. 
“*The staff and the contributors of The Quill would 


not have you take them or their product too seriously. 
Far from setting themselves apart as the literati of the 
school they acknowledge themselves but poor amateurs in 
the craft which they admire. And though the efforts sub- 
mitted herewith were seriously attempted, they are held 
most lightly now that they are done. Nor is the magazine 
totally lacking in the more frivolous types of writing. 


“In short, The Quill is more the answer to the lure 
of printer’s ink and an outlet for the expression of the 
creative urge, than a pretension of achievement or an ideal 
of accomplishment. It is written by men of Culver, for 
men of Culver and our only request is that you treat it with 
the kindly allowances that you would accord a friend.’ ” 
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ADVISERS RESPOND 
TO NEW PLAN 


ORE than half the entries in the 1938 Yearbook 
Meeritiaue and Contest included the fee for Faculty 

Adviser membership in the Advisers Association in 
accordance with the new plan advocated by the Advisory 
Board of the C. S. P. A., organized at the Fourteenth 
Annual Convention last March for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the several activities and Divisions of the Asso- 
ciation as a whole. 

This means, provided the newspaper and magazine 
advisers look upon it in the same favorable light, that 
the Faculty Advisers Association may number 500 paid 
members by the time of the March, 1939, meeting, the 
Fifteenth Anniversary of the founding of the C. S. P. A. 


According to the new regulation, fifty cents may be 
added to the publication’s entry fee in the annual Con- 
test, making a total of four dollars and fifty cents, auto- 
matically making the adviser a member in good standing 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
This amount defrays the expense of the mimeographed 
Advisers Yearbook, the publication of which is exclusively 
the work of the officers and members of that organization, 
and such other occasional mimeographed bulletins as che 
officers or committees may decide to issue. 


The matter is optional for the present but the favor 
with which it has been received, as well as the generous 
response which accompanied its first presentation to the 
membership of the C. S. P. A., may make it a permanent 
feature. This gives the Advisers Association a substantial 
budget with which to work. All the income is to be ex- 
pended in the future, as in the past, on publications for 
immediate and direct aid to advisers. While figures from 
other faculty advisory groups are not available, it is be- 
lieved this will give the C. S. P. Advisers Association the 
largest paid-up membership in the country. 

We are pleased with the initial success of the new plan 
and hope it continues to meet the same generous approval. 


The School Press Keview 
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C.S.P.A. Publications 
Serve As Texts 


Style Books, Primers of Newspaper 
Technique, Headline Schedule Charts, 
Rating Sheets, copies of The Review 
and other material from the office and 
files of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, served as texts in an elec- 
tive course for seniors in the Nebraska 
State Teachers College at Kearney. 


Professor C. T. Ryan has written 
us each year for several years for the 
latest material we have on hand so that 
his students may have for daily use 
the current publications in the school 
press field. This is but one of the 
many instances in which the C. S. P. 
A. has provided teachers of journal- 
ism and extra-curricular activities with 
the literature for live and up-to-date 
classes in school publications work. 

Writing to the Director, Professor 
Ryan states: “You outdid yourself in 
assisting me with my class for spon- 
sors. I have distributed the materials 
among the members of the class. They 
are grateful; so am I. I have a class 
of eighteen, mostly seniors, in a purely 
elective course. Naturally I think they 
are wise to take such a course, for in 
the high schools out here almost any 
one, sooner or later, inherits the job 
of sponsoring publications . .” 

The C. S. P. A. is happy to assist 
those who are at work in the school 
publications field in any way it can. It 
is interesting to note that in the sum- 
mer of 1937, one state university, an- 
other university and a liberal arts col- 
lege gave courses that had been out- 


lined by the C. S. P. A. 
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Objectives 


A school paper may be given over 
entirely to athletics, social items, and 
personal gossip; or it may show the real 
work of the school and in so doing, 
develop a liking for knowledge on the 
part of the pupils and an understand- 
ing among parents as to what the 
school is trying to do. The school 
paper is read by most of the students. 
They cannot help being influenced by 
what they read. The educational ob- 
jectives of a school paper (used by the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Michigan) should include the fol- 
lowing: Putting reality into social 
studies; developing love for truth; 
thinking clearly and critically; master- 
ing use of concise and accurate Eng- 
lish; handling controversial issues with 
gtace and tact.—Bruce J. Manley, 
teacher of journalism, San Jacinto 
Senior High School, Houston, Tex.— 
(From the N.E.A. Journal.) 


October, 1938 


Fourth Annual Yearbook Ratings 
To Be Announced On October 1 


Because of the substantial increase of Yearbooks in the Fourth 
Annual Critique and Contest over the 1937 entries, it was impossible 
for the existing staff of judges to complete their work in time for the 
usual publication of the placings in the October issue of The Review. 
The official announcement of the placings will be made on October 1, 
however, as previously stated. These will be sent to the entries by 
postal card and released at the same time to the newspapers through 
the national press services. The official list will appear in the November 
Review. The Review, which has been issued near the end of each 
month, will appear in the future on or about the first of the month, 
if present plans are not changed by circumstances beyond our control. 


Mr. Greenawalt 
Goes Abroad 


Lambert Greenawalt, adviser to The 
York High Weekly, William Penn 
High School, York, Pa., author of 
School Press Management and Style 
and other books, Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards and Judging 
for the C. S. P. A., chairman of the 
committee which produced the course 
of study in journalism for the State 
of Pennsylvania, co-author of the 
Primer of Newspaper Technique and 
a member of the committee which 
wrote the original Style Book, sailed 
from New York, July 26, on the Eu- 
ropa, with Mrs. Greenawalt on a year’s 
leave of absence. 

That his counsel and advise will be 
missed during the coming year is evi- 
dent from this recital of his many 
activities and important contributions 
to the C. S. P. A. and the school 
press field in general. Next March will 
be the first time, we believe, that he 
will not be in attendance at a C. S. 
P. A. Convention in the fifteen years 
they have been held. 

Taking advantage of the new sab- 
batical leave law in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Greenawalt will study at the Univer- 
sity of London where he has been ad- 
mitted as a graduate student of the 
Institute of Education. His first stop 
in Europe will be at Paris where he 
will establish headquarters before go- 
ing to London. 

His daughter, Rachel, formerly on 
the staff of the Weekly, graduated from 
Swarthmore last June, second highest 
in the political science group, will 
accompany her parents. Mrs. Greena- 
walt, known to many advisers and 
Convention-goers, recovered from a 
serious operation just in time to make 
the trip. 

The C. S. P. A. will miss these 
hardy perennials during the coming 
year, wishes them a happy and suc- 
cessful stay abroad and looks forward 


to the tales they will be able to tell 
upon their return. 


Se Fe, 


Publications In 80 
Per Cent CCC Camps 


Newspapers are to be found in near- 
ly all the CCC Camps, the products 
of enrollee press clubs, according to 
Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC 
Camp Education, writing in Bulletin 
1937, No. 19, issued by the Office of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior. 


“Instruction in English, journalism, 
typing, mimeographing, printing in a 
few cases, and opportunities for valu- 
able management training are all 
worthy by-products. Items in bad taste 
have steadily lessened until today the 
majority of newspapers may be regard- 
ed as possession no small educational 
significance. The preparation of the 
news items assists in developing such 
values as (1) self-improvement in ac- 
cordance with one’s innate abilities 
(e.g., artistic, literary, athletic); (2) 
co-operation; (3) mental alertness; 
(4) physical fitness; (5) temperate liv- 
ing; and the like. The art work is 
often of professional competence, 
making for a heightened aesthetic re- 
sponsiveness on the part of the en- 
rollee. The quality of editing, in most 
instances, affords repeated examples of 
correct English usage.” 


Statistics cited in the report indicate 
that in February, 1935, there were 1,468 
Camps of which 836 published news- 
papers; in February, 1936, 2,158 
Camps, 1,651 papers; February, 1937, 
2,084 Camps with 1,664 newspapers. 

It is evident that the point of view 
of the CCC enrollee, in so far as this 
study indicates, is much like that of 
the average high school staff member 
and the observations of those making 
the study as to the objectives achieved 
tally with the conclusions of those in 
the secondary school field. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


XPERIMENTING with “new 

poetry,” Miss Edith E. Culver of 

the English Department, Philip, 
South Dakota, High School, submits 
these poems, refreshing in content, 
using figurative language and rhythmic 
in quality. They have been printed in 
Scotties’ Messenger, their school pub- 
lication. The “Ode to Autumn” is par- 
ticularly appropriate for this issue of 


The Review. 


Lv ¢ 
ODE TO AUTUMN 


Oh, melancholy, boundless must you 
e, 

Without a single reason, part of me? 

Oh, world, full of beauty, must you 
die, 

Or is it just your smile that will fly, 

And leave a sadness here, upon your 
face, 

To follow all my actions and erase 

The miracles of summer sun and rain 

That nourished thy beauty? No pain 

Is felt in thy gentle passing, though, 

But a calm serenity. So soft and slow 

Doth summer take its farewell bow 

That we are unaware of it, ’till now 

There’s that which says it shan’t be 
lon 

’Till the breeze shall bear another song 

Than that of bird or lazy winging bee, 

That loves the roses and the apple tree. 


Oh, goldenrod, thou stately meadow 
queen, 

’Tis time that you should doff your 
yellow sheen 

Received so lately, but so proudly worn. 

No sable garment ever did adorn 

A monarch more deserving, yet your 
face 

Bears no hint of harshness that holds 
place 

With great authority. Your greatness 
lies 

In all your natural sympathies. 

Still all around you, swiftly gaining 
fire, 

Is passing summer’s sacred funeral 

pyre, 

While, soft, from pulpit gracing hill 
or dale 

You breathe your sermon wide on 
every gale. 

Now could a mourning empire, wear- 
ing black, 

Express more sadness or such lack 

Of jealous joy that hatred rival dies, 

Than you make shift to show in every 
wise. 


Oh, autumn, soon to shake thy fleecy 
wings 

And give the world its purest robe, 
that clings 
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Through coldest death; wait yet a 
while. 

The sky diffused, the slowly waning 
smile 

Upon your face, is soothing. Frosty 
dawn 

Reminds us of our fate when you are 
gone. 

Hold fast the door of seasons, yet a 
day, 

Lest some belated ant, or thriftless jay, 

Be caught behind, as laggards ever are; 

Wandering pilgrims who have lost 
their star. 

Then in the dead of night, thou steal 
away 

On softly rustling wings. At break of 
day, 

We find you gone. 
lengthy flight 

Into eternity, beyond all human sight. 

Thoughts of you often sweet and dear, 

Shall linger in our minds around the 
year. 


Oh, speed thy 


H. S. 
tT A. 
THE ROSE JAR 


Contained in this 
Are all the lovely dreams of men: 
Petals that hold the ecstasy 
Of that mad gold 
Which fills the summer wind; 
Leaves that have caught 
The life that now is dead— 
The crystal bubble, which the seasons 
break, 


That goes to come again. 


And here 
Are spices that convey 
The far exotic Orient 
In words so tremulous 
With music’s limpid shake; 
The alabaster lid 
I quickly take, and close 
The jar; fearing its beauty 
Might escape. 

—F. A. 


rns 
LITANY 


Lord, out of the bitterness 

That is my heart 

I build a shrine. 

And on its altar stone I light 

The single taper of Regret; 

To fill my sanctuary 

With a glow 

White-hot and fearful 

So that you may know, Dear Lord, 
How I repent. 

And here amid the incense scented 
gloom 


I drop a rose with dewy petals blown, 

A crimson symbol of my groping 
soul— 

And pray, that Thou, who ever knows, 

May miss the braky thorn 

But see the rose. 


Journalism And 
Propaganda 


By EILEEN CALLAHAN 
Managing Editor, “Nepano,” State 
Normal School, New Platz, N. Y. 


giana eae surrounds us on 
every side. It confronts us in ad- 
vertisements, movies, radio, lectures, 
the classroom, and, perhaps most 
prominently of all, in newspapers. 
According to the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, “Propaganda is the 
attempt to influence others to some 
predetermined end by appealing to 
their thoughts or feelings.” Propa- 
ganda may be either negative or posi- 
tive, but as persons of the press it is 
our province to dwell on harmful pro- 
paganda in journalism since good then 
automatically cares for itself. 

What is the responsibility of the 
newspaper to its readers? The Canons 
of Journalism, ethical rules of the pro- 
fession, which were adopted by the 
American Society for Newspaper Edi- 
tors in 1923, constitute the official 
measuring rod of a newspaper’s obli- 
gations. They are, paraphrased: (1) 
Responsibility to a high public trust, 
(2) Freedom of the press, (3) Inde- 
pendence, freedom from all obligations 
except that of fidelity to the public in- 
terest, (4) Sincerity, truthfulness, ac- 
curacy, (5) Impartiality, (6) Fair play, 
(7) Decency. 

These canons leave no doubt as to 
the proper position of the newspaper. 
Unfortunately, however, most papers 
are run for profit and this profit is 
gained through the sale of advertis- 
ing space. Selling this space often de- 
pends on the favor of powerful com- 
mercial interests. Therefore, it is the 
constant temptation of the financial 
backers of the paper to color the facts, 
if necessary, in order to keep the busi- 
ness of the commercial factions, for 
without it the paper could not survive. 

Since commercial journalists are sil- 
enced by this economic tangle, it 
should be the duty of school news- 
paper writers to join the campaigns 
against harmful propaganda in ordet 
to bring the public to an awareness of 
its enslavement to the dictates of com- 
mercial interests. Realizing the situa- 
tion, the public will then support those 
newspapers that truthfully serve its 
interests. 
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Methods Of Obtaining Subscriptions 
“| To The School Publication 


‘By RUTH A. HUZZARD 


cAdviser, Colls-High News, Collingswood, N. J. 


the minds of busi- 
ness managers and advisers is the 
problem of  publication’s revenues 
large enough to meet the current ex- 
penses and to enable the staff to carry 
out its plans for the year. Here we 
have presented one phase of the in- 
come end, increased subscriptions which 
mean, also, increased advertising reve- 
nue. The more widely read the publi- 
cation, the easier the job of interesting 
the prospective advertiser; the greater 
the number of readers, the easier to 
interest the talented students in con- 
tributing their work. 


Prominent in 
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HEN the manufacturer wishes 
W. sell a product, he follows 
three very simple rules. First, 

he makes the product as attractive and 
appealing to the buyer as possible; 
second, he advertises the product wide- 
ly so that every prospective customer 
hears about it and knows its value; 
third, he makes an alluring proposition 
to his salesmen so 

that they will be 


enthusiastic about 
selling. 
I believe that 


these same simple 
rules can be ap- 
plied to selling a 
school newspaper. 
The paper must, 
first of all, be made 
so attractive to the 
reader that he will 
not want to do 
without it. We cannot blame a student 
for having no desire to buy a paper 
whose make-up is uninteresting, whose 
news is stale and poorly written, which 
contains no interesting features; such 
as interviews, human interest stories, 
humorous features and cuts. If the 
newspaper tells the student nothing 
but what he already knows, if it gives 
him no unusual sidelights on his fel- 
low students and their activities, if it 
gives him no food for thought or no 
sound advice, we cannot score him 
if he does not wish to be a subscriber. 
It is necessary, first of all then, to look 
to the paper itself. Publish it with the 
interests of the reader in mind. Make 
it as attractive and appealing to him 
as money will allow. 





Ruth A. Huzzard 


In the second place, the campaign 
must be well-planned and well-adver- 


tised. In Collingswood High, we make 
the first announcement of our forth- 
coming campaign in the first issue of 
our paper, The Colls-High News, 
which is distributed free to each stu- 
dent the first day of school in Sep- 
tember. We plan the edition before 
school closes in June, even writing 
some of the articles, such as edito- 
rials and features. Then the staff 
meets one day two weeks before the 
opening day to copy-read and type 
articles, one day a week later to proof- 
read and make up pages. This issue 
contains news of new teachers, im- 
provements made during the summer, 
a prospectus of the athletic teams, 
changes in the course of study, enroll- 
ment, and other items of interest. We 
try especially to interest the incoming 
sophomores, as they will be our new 
subscribers. We include a diagram to 
help them find their way about the 
school, news about school clubs and 
how to join them, feature articles on 
some of their number. 


N ORDER to make the entire stu- 

dent body eager to buy the next 
copy, we begin an advertising contest, 
which will continue for several issues. 
By making it an advertising contest, 
we accomplish two things: we keep 
the student interested in the paper and 
we call attention to our advertisers. 
The contest takes various forms: cryp- 
tograms about the advertisers, names 
of advertisers jumbled, questions scat- 
tered between articles, answers to 





Collingswood High students watch the 
progress of their successful subscription cam- 
paign for the Colls-High News .. . from 300 
to 850 in a school of 1100 students. 








which can be found by reading the 
ads, and similar attractions. Winners 
are those who turn in the correct an- 
swers first. Prizes are movie tickets, 
football tickets, sodas and sundaes at 
the drug store whose manager adver- 
tises. The manager will, in all prob- 
ability, sell the sodas or sundaes at 
a reduction. 


When the campaign has actually 
started, it is important that the stu- 
dents realize that it is in progress. This 
can be done in various ways: by 
means of posters, talks in assembly, 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Brightening Up 


‘By MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Adviser, High School Record, 
High School, Camden, N. J. 


LMOST every week or so, you 
Aen find upon the newsstand a 

new magazine till you wonder if 
you can keep abreast of the times in 
this flood of production. A careful 
observer will notice that the trend in 
all new magazines is toward color, 
display, odd effects, unusual arrange- 
ment of lettering, and a great pre- 
ponderance of pictures, which is pos- 
sibly due to the candid camera craze 
and the great interest in photography 
which is sweeping the country. 


We, too, can utilize these devices in 
more simplified form in our high 
school magazines and by illustrations 
from our magazine I shall try to indi- 
cate how. 


The cover of a magazine always pre- 
sents a definite problem. We have 
selected a uniform cover with open 
block of a linoleum cut, which per- 
mits a new one to be substituted each 
issue to conform with the topic fea- 
tured; this eliminates a good deal of 
expense. A new cover each issue is 
preferable, if it can be financed. Of 
course, with a unifotm cover the color 
of paper is changed each issue. 


The next item to be considered is 
the contents page which should con- 
tain the name of the school, town, and 
state, the governing board, names of 
the staff, the adviser, the date, volume, 
number, and cost of the magazine, 
press insignia, and the literary con- 
tents. I recently received an exchange 
from a western school which gave no 
clue as to the name of the city. Nor 


would I ever have known from where 
it came had not a letter arrived stat- 
ing it was to be an exchange. Keep 
contents and staff, etc., in their sepa- 
rate divisions and give proper section 
titles. Variety on the contents page 
may be attained by various page ar- 
rangements and use of various kinds 
of type, with small ornamentation 
which the printer will provide free of 
cost, if asked. 


ROBABLY the most important 

thing in a magazine is to use at- 
tractive pictures or art work in the 
front of the magazine. It is deadly 
to interest to turn page after page 
of solid type to find the feature or 
well-illusrated article in the center of 
the book. We concentrate on an early 
point of interest by a feature article 
called “Contellations” which consists 
of the pictures and write-ups of the 
outstanding pupils in the school, or a 
full page art illustration, or perhaps a 
full page picture of school scenes. 


Sometimes we have used color 
throughout the book, but this is very 
expensive. As a substitute, colored 
ink may be used with a very unusual 
effect, but the difficulty there lies in 
using the colored ink when pictures 
are used. One of the very nicest mag- 
azines done in color which I have seen 
comes from The Canary and Blue of 
Allentown High School, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. Half tones over a col- 
ored linoleum block, either cut out so 
as to show the white paper beneath, or 
just solid, produce a picture which will 
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The Magazine 


present to the eye many different 
values of color. Line cuts may be 
used effectively in this way; but, of 
course, they do not produce tone ef- 
fects. 


Black and white in our opinion is 
one of the most effective mediums, so 
that with a little ingenuity and some 
clever artists from your art depart- 
ment, you can really turn out some 
startling illustrations. Should half- 
tones and line cuts prove too expen- 
sive, you can always resort to the lino- 
leum which, when handled properly, 
will produce an attractive and unique 
page. 

Now in regard to pictures, the most 
interesting ones are action pictures of 
people. Should the picture be a still, 
have your group center around some 
focal point of interest as this gives 
the picture a core. In this busy, ac- 
tive world of today, people are doing 
things and thus elements of activity in 
pictures create more of a definite in- 
terest and curiosity. Moreover, do not 
consider a title under a picture sufh- 
cient when a group is portrayed. Name 
and indicate the individual members 
of group, for nothing so pleases any 
individual as seeing his name in print, 
and this additional feature helps sell 
the magazine. 


P ERHAPS you might be interested 
in some of the types of feature 
pages we have used from time to time. 
These are generally run in double 
pages of one or two-column type with 
illustrations which “bleed” off the 
page. Color, too, is advantageous here, 
but a black and white motif is also 
very striking. See examples for un- 
usual page arrangements. 


Then, too, in the selection of types 
and arrangement upon the page, great 
variety of display may be achieved. 
We find the three-column page of ten 





point type best suits most of our ar- 
ticles, because it allows more variety 
of choice in placement of pictures, 
cuts, illustrations, etc. For a change 
in feature articles or editorials, we 
run either one or two-column pages 
to get desired and novel effects. Your 
feature of the magazine determines the 
particular type selected and we gen- 
erally use some of the modern ones; 
namely, Bodoni and Kabel, although 
at Christmas time we generally use 
Text, a type similar to the lettering 
of old Gothic manuscripts. Let the 
feature determine your type; its chief 
requirement is legibility. 

Much of the effectiveness of a page 
depends upon balance and proportion. 
Pictures or illustrations may be set in 
opposite corners, in the center of the 
page, or in the entire center column. 
See illustrations for these placements. 
Be sure your page is not top, middle, 
or bottom heavy. Select type large 
enough and attractively arranged so 
that the title catches the attention. 
Don’t begin feature articles at the 
bottom of pages, and in your magazines 
don’t “carry over” material on too 
many pages. 


Best results are obtained in effec- 
tiveness only when. the type through- 
out is not of too many various kinds. 
If various kinds are used, be sure they 
are harmonious, with the exception of 
title lettering where oddities may be 
used. Crowding material also destroys 
effectiveness. If an article does not 
run the full page, use as a filler an 
illustration or a short poem, rather 
than begin a new article in the crowd- 
ed space. This does not hold true if 
the article will cover half the page. 
There should be some illustration or 
picture on nearly every page, as page 


(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HIS is the second of the group 

of editorials selected by Miss 

Anna L. Morris, adviser to The 
Blue and White News, West York, 
Pa., High School, and the staff of her 
publication, for reproduction in The 
Review as outstanding in a large num- 
ber of exchanges. The first group was 
printed in the May, 1938, Review. 


Presenting many ideas and observa- 
tions that student editors consider of 
interest to their readers they give one 
a small idea of the thoughts and hopes 
of che students of today. 


Tommy And The Team 


Well, maybe the Tigers didn’t win 
the regional but they made a good bid 
for it and deserve—orchids. 

Here’s an outfit that started its sea- 
son from “scratch,” with only one 
member who had had any previous ex- 
perience worth mentioning. By hard 
drilling and by fighting every inch of 
the way, this aggregation was molded 
into a unit that climbed to third place 
in the regional tournament. 

The mental attribute of determina- 
tion and spirit of co-operation that ex- 
isted between “Tommy” and his “gang” 
combined with the additional features 


of good coaching, Captain “Wally” 
Bennett’s leadership and experience, 
Schultz and Atkins’ work under the 
basket, and Ringham’s and Nash’s 
“fight” made a team of which any 
school might be proud. Congratula- 


tions, Tigers and “Tommy”! You're 
a grand gang! 
Ah La Ha Sa, High School, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


A Literary Challenge 
Will American Youth Accept? 


With the exception of men like 
O’Neill, Dreiser, Lindsay, and Sand- 
burg, America of today has produced 
practically no people who are estab- 
lishing a lasting American literature. 

These men have produced works 
that are worthy of praise, but gener- 
ally speaking, a nation as great as 
America is poor so far as native lit- 
erature is concerned. 

Europe, even though it has been 
caught in the meshes of war many 
times, still produced a recognized lit- 
erature from its various nationalities. 

The reason for this lack in America, 
seems, in the opinion of many schol- 
ars, to be due to the machine age. In 
other words, America puts the amass- 
ing of money before all other things. 

A plan whereby people would be en- 
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couraged to read and note the value of 
classical literature along with their 
business activities might eventually 
help to create a desire for a worthy 
American literature. 

However, no matter what is pro- 
posed, it is time to begin to take our 
cultural side of life seriously. This 
generation has a challenge: 

To produce an American literary 
culture whose works will be ageless. 

York-High Weekly, York, Pa. 


Profit From Defeat 


Defeat is the most valuable attribute 
to success if you learn to face and 
analyze it. 

The man who is a failure does not 
study the causes for his defeat. He 
goes on blindly, trying “to forget” and 
develops bitter memories, tears and 
anti-social feelings. 

To win this game of life we must 
learn to deal with hardships. All suc- 
cessful men have been defeated more 
than once, but they have met the sit- 
uation and started anew. Defeat form- 
ed the foundation of their success. 

Don’t let defeat beat you—make a 
comeback, face the facts and your 
seeming defeat will bring success. 

Kuay, Queen Anne High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


Learn To Spend Wisely 

Young people are taught in many 
high school and college courses how 
to make a living for themselves. But 
what about knowing how to spend the 
money they earn? This may sound 
like a ridiculous question, but many 
people have little sense about the value 
of money. There are men in business, 
making good salaries, who never have 
much money because they do not know 
how to spend what chey get. 

A survey which was made recently 
showed that most families do not spend 
what money they have to full advan- 
tage. According to the investigation 
of how a typical American family 
spends its money, one dollar out of 
three goes for food, one out of ten 
for clothing, and one out of twenty for 
recreation and amusement. The aver- 
age American working class or white 
collar class does not set aside a penny 
as savings. One third of all the auto- 
mobiles in the United States are owned 
by families with incomes of less than 
twenty dollars a week. The survey 
showed that most families spend more 
on movies than on reading and that 
a large per cent does not spend enough 
on food to provide an inexpensive but 
adequate diet. 


High school students may claim 
that they are not concerned with facts 
such as these, but they are the very 
ones who, in a few years, will be con. 
fronted with the problem of living on 
a limited amount of money. The 
amount, whether large or small does 
not mean so much. In many cases, a 
person who spends all he earns would 
have a hard time saving if his in. 
come were doubled. What benefit is 
there in earning money without know. 
ing how to use it? This is a question 
worth considering somewhere in the 
high school. 


The Grizzly, High School, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


A War-Torn World 


With China the center of oppressive 
invasion, Spain rent asunder by bloody 
revolution, and Europe the breeding 
place of militaristic dictatorships, the 
menace of war comes ever nearer to 
our neutral shores. 

Although we realize vaguely the ser- 
iousness of the spread of Nazism and 
Fascism, see the race for larger and 
bigger navies, and comprehend faintly 
the gravity of the change in European 
politics, yet these problems seem far 
removed from our world. This should 
not be so, however, for we are now 
passing through very vital days, days 
which will be of more consequence to 
us, who are so blissfully unaware of 
their importance, than to those who are 
shaping them and will probably not be 
compelled to bear as much of the bur- 
den of the errors. Therefore, we, the 
future citizens of a nation which can 
do much to strengthen world peace, 
should see to it that we are alert to the 
trends of the time so that we may have 
an intelligent view of things, when the 
time comes, and not fall prey to politi- 


cal demagogues. 
The N. C. I. Chronicle, York 
Collegiate Institute, York, Pa. 


Write What You Will! 


“The End,” placed so often at the 
close of the concluding chapter of a 
book, suggests finality. Yet nothing 
about a book is so final that the author 
cannot make the characters live again 
in a sequel. 

Grade “U,” or “A,” or “S” on a re- 
port card suggests finality, too. Yet 
the situation is comparable to the close 
of the book. The author is the pupil, 
(the teacher merely records the 
achievement) and he may write the 
sequel in any style he chooses. 

Will your work be improved, equal- 
ed, or diminished next period? The 
authorship is yours. You may write 
what you will. 


The Langleyan, Langley Junior-Senior 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Solving The Problems Of The 


Mimeographed Paper 


‘By PAUL E. DIMMERS 


cAdviser, The White Hornet, 
High School, Verona, N. J. 


HE DEPRESSION-BORN mim- 

eographed paper, adopted as a 

makeshift substitute for the print- 
ed publication in many schools be- 
cause of the high cost of printing and 
the drop in income from advertising, 
is now being viewed by many progres- 
sive educators as a superior medium 
for pupil activity in English, journal- 
ism, and commercial work. This type 
of publication may be handled in its 
entirety within the school by many 
pupils with varying interests and abil- 
ities, while its printed counterpart, 
except in those schools utilizing their 
own printshops, at best affords an 
opportunity of expression to the rela- 
tively few pupils with literary or jour- 
nalistic interests. So we find the mim- 
eographed paper on all the educational 
levels, from the small college or nor- 
mal school down into the elementary 
grades where office help cuts the sten- 
cils and the youngsters themselves do 
all the rest of the work. 

Naturally, the newness of the med- 
ium has tended to create some prob- 
lems and, possibly, to obscure the solu- 
tion of others. Upon examination it 
will be found that, barring those en- 
countered in the physical production 
of the paper, they do not differ greatly 
from those of the printed publication 
except that there is no friendly printer 
to offer technical suggestions. 

The chief problems of this type of 
publication seem to the writer, who has 
observed them in many papers and 
heard them discussed at conference 
tcund-tables, to fall into these four 
classifications in the order of their 
increasing importance: classification— 
magazine or newspaper, journalistic 
style, faculty supervision, and make-up. 


ee these problems in 
the order listed, we find that the 
first one is really no problem at all if 
the paper staff and adviser make a 
decision as to what type of publica- 
tion they will put out, newspaper or 
magazine, and stick to it. Yet we 
find in the mimeographed field many 
publications which are neither one 
thing nor the other. News articles 
written in the first person, feature 
stories and English “compositions,” 
side by side with news stories, a pre- 
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ponderance of “gossip” of the poorer 
type, sloppy headlines, and the com- 
plete absence of headline schedules— 
all these can be eliminated by prede- 
termination of policy. 

Journalistic style, the second prob- 
lem in the classification, will not be 
discussed in this paper because of the 
many excellent textbooks on the sub- 
ject. In passing, however, those pub- 
lications which are just changing over 
from the printed form will do well 
to observe an economy of words and 
a terseness of expression. Even with 
“elite” typewriters a story of proper 
length for a printed paper will be too 
long for a mimeographed one. 

as to faculty supervision, our third 
problem, the difficulty is not so much 
in quality as in quantity. Whereas, 
with the printed paper, one faculty 
inember could supervise the entire 
project, the mimeographed paper re- 
quires two. The adviser, usually from 
the English department, does not have 
the necessary technical knowledge of 
mimeographing. So a member of the 
commercial department is called in to 
supervise that end. The closest co- 
operation is necessary between these 


twc. The journalism adviser should 
realize that the mimeographing in- 
volved in publishing a paper is a 
bigger job, both in difficulty and in 
output, than the average mimeograph- 
ing job students are called upon to 
do, and that if it is to have any edu- 
cational value, time must be allowed 
for proper analysis. On the other 
hand, the production adviser should 
take as much interest in the paper as 
the journalism adviser and view the 
job as an opportunity to put into prac- 
tice the theory he has been teaching 
in the classroom. Incidentally, the 
writer who has been the sole adviser 
of a mimeographed paper and is a 
teacher of typing, has noticed that 
every typist who came out for the 
production end of the staff developed 
into a superior typing student both 
in speed and in accuracy, which would 
seem to indicate that, if nothing else, 
the interest maintained tended to pro- 
mote achievement. 

Last and most important of the 
problems of this type of publication is 
that of make-up; not make-up in its 
strict journalistic sense, which has to 
do primarily with the relative value 
end placement of articles and head- 
line schedules, but make-up considered 
as the entire physical appearance of 
the paper. There are many problems 
connected with publication, some of 
which will be peculiar to a particular 
publication and will have to be worked 
out by the staff itself, which should 
prove valuable to all staffs, especially 
those just starting to publish a mimeo- 


graphed paper. 


Bers following suggestions may be 
helpful:— 

Dummy—The use of a dummy is as 
vital to the appearance of the mimeo- 
graphed paper as to the printed one. 
If the paper is printed on standard 
8! x 1l-inch paper the dummy page 
should be the 8% x 13 or 14-inch size. 
This will allow space for instructions 
to the typist who will cut the stencil. 
Material should first be typed in the 
proper column width and later cut 
apart and pasted on the dummy sheet 
by the make-up editor. It is helpful 
if the dummy sheet is pre-ruled with 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Vitalizing The School Newspaper 


By KEITH BLAKE 


cAdviser, Estees Echo, 
Estee Junior High School, Gloversville, N. Y. 


ET’S call this a review lesson. 
Good listeners at former C. S. 
P. A. conventions and careful 
readers of The School Press Review 
and the Official Style Book are already 
familiar with most of the ideas which 
follow, and credit for them goes to the 
speakers and writers whose suggestions 
this adviser has found valuable. With 
those who are new to school journal- 
ism, and those others whose memory 
may need occasional nudging, I am 
glad to share my notes. 


URY Tarzan in the sand and he is 
apt to look like anybody else on 
a beach holiday. Bury even the liveliest 
spot news under a tombstone head on 
a dead-looking page and it is just an- 
other story. Before reading a word, 
your subscribers have a right to com- 
plain about the dullness of their paper. 
Unless you are willing to give as much 
attention to the make-up of your pub- 
lication as you are to the writing of 
copy, you have thrown away your first 
chance to convince readers of its vi- 
tality. 

The following pointers are worth re- 
membering: 

1. Decide on one type face—never 
more than two—and use consistently. 
There is no reason why a school paper 
should look like an ad for a type- 
founder’s rummage sale. 

2. Headlines can give sparkle to a 
paper or make it as dull as the teeth 
of the poor tight-lipped girl in the 
tooth-paste ads. Dig around in your 
vocabulary; find the one vital verb in 
the active voice which will speak with 
authority in each deck. Make your 
heads a truthful forecast of a good 
story to come. Use humor or nov- 
elry only for stories written in the 
same spirit. Don’t repeat the same 
word. If possible, even avoid using 
the some word anywhere on the same 
page. 

Many schools are adopting the flush- 
to-the-left head. It gives variety to the 
make-up, looks modern, is easy to use. 

3. Boxes and pictures wisely used 
help to vitalize any paper. Every 
school today has at least one candid 
camera fiend. Put him to work for 
the paper. His expenses will be low 
and increased sales are bound to help 
meet engraving costs. 

4. Bold face and italics—used spar- 
ingly—will give life to long stories. 
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5. Numbers in itemized lists may 
help if you are sure of using the en- 
tire story, otherwise they may cause 
trouble if it has to be cut. 

6. Short paragraphs are always de- 
sirable. Long, solid blocks of type 
will scare away most readers. 

7. Subheads will break up lengthy 
stories, but remember you must have 
two or more. 


OR most readers, a paper has vi- 

tality if it gives them informa- 
tion which they have not heard or 
real elsewhere. One of the easiest and 
most effective ways of giving a paper 
life in subject matter is to stress fu- 
ture news. Once student and adult 
readers know that they will learn of 
important coming events first in the 
school paper, complaints about its dull- 
ness will be fewer. 

Persuade school officials and club 
officers to release their advance news 
and publicity through the school paper. 
Then prove to them that you are 
capable of handling it with intelligence 
and accuracy. It doesn’t lower the 
stock of your paper any when stories 
which have first appeared in the school 
publication are later printed in the city 
dailies. 

Feature stories provide variety and 
life. They can be built up from ma- 
terial that is considered unimportant 
to local papers and hence has not been 
in print before. The school reporter 
with press card in hand can ask ques- 
tions which would be ignored as im- 
pertinent if he were “just a pupil.” 
Don’t stop at the old stand-bys—hob- 
bies and vacation plans. Try being a 
junior Carl Carmer; find out about 
your own “neck of the woods.” 

Create situations which will provide 
feature copy. During the presidential 
campaign last year, several junior high 
school papers joined in taking a straw 
vote of New York state pupils. The 
results were released simultaneously by 
participating papers and aroused con- 
siderable interest among pupils and 
adults. This was largely a “created” 
feature. 

Tie up features with the season. A 
story on a famous local haunted house 
is doubly effective just before Hallo- 
ween. The boy who has snakes for 
pets is worth saving for a St. Patrick’s 
feature. 

Too many papers still consider the 


editorial page a necessary evil and 
treat it accordingly. Trite and wrist- 
slapping editorials, a silly gossip col- 
umn, a sweet little poem or two by 
dreamy-eyed Imogene Zilch will hard- 
ly constitute an ideal page. 

It takes patience and careful plan. 
ning but there is no reason why even 
the smallest school paper can not have 
an editorial section worth reading. Edi- 
torials on vital school problems can 
and will attract attention. Take a tip 
from the dailies and comment editor- 
ially on news stories which appear else- 
where in the same issue. 

Sponsor a Vox Pop column and get 
a lively controversy started even if the 
editors have to write the first letters 
to themselves. Columns of passing 
comment, movie and book reviews can 
be interesting if kept up to date and 
not simply written as fillers. 

Gossip columns do not belong in a 
school paper. Few students have any 
use for “squealers,” yet a gossip col- 
umn is little more than “squealing” in 
print. Even the most innocent “vital 
statistics” are apt to be pretty silly. 
The fact that “A. B. is that way about 
C. D.” may be a titilating bit of news 
to a waiting world, but the chances are 
that except for a few who recognize 
the initials, it’s a waste of space and 
printer’s ink. 

Go slowly on fiction and poetry un- 
less it is so good you feel you must 
print it. The editorial page should 
not be a dumping ground for class 
work. Good stories and poems can be 
found in the library. The school paper 
should provide material which cannot 
be found elsewhere. This also applies 
to jokes. Build humor into your news 
stories and features. If you run a 
humor column, have it indigenous to 
the school, not copied. 

Beware of too many standing heads. 
Liven the page with regular news 
heads for editorials, and even for 
columnists’ material. It means more 
work in make-up but it adds to the va- 
riety of each issue. 


E XCELLENT make-up and inspired 

assignments cannot be substituted 
for good writing, of course. Even with 
all the other elements at their best, a 
paper is still dull if the stories them- 
selves lack vitality. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Finis” For The Norm 


HE end has come for The Norm, 

the quarterly magazine of the 

Philadelphia Normal School, old- 
est municipal normal school in the 
United States (1818), and for The 
Norm Flyer, its newspaper supplement. 
The Norm totals nineteen volumes and 
The Flyer, twenty-five. Their physi- 
cal being and content can be measured, 
weighed and counted, but what they 
represent in effort and enthusiasm, in 
hopes and affections, will always re- 
main among the unmeasurable intang- 
ibles of youth and its education. 


After 120 years, it was deemed ad- 
visable to terminate the work of the 
Normal School and with it the two 
publications which have done so much 
to set the standards by which student 
publications in schools of education 
might be patterned and judged. This 
contribution to the school press field 
came with the participation of The 
Norm, its editors, and its able and 
gracious sponsor, Miss Elizabeth Rosen- 
garten, in the early contests and con- 
ventions of the C. S. P. A. From at- 
tendance alone they became the center 
around which developed a Schools of 
Education Division. Interesting other 
schools by the infection of their en- 
thusiasm, they created the Associated 
Teachers College Press. This has be- 
come one of the most active and pro- 
ductive of the several units compris- 
ing the Association as a whole and will 
long remain a monument to the Phila- 
delphia Normal School editors and 
their adviser. 


T IS the only section of the C. S. 

P. A. which has organized an 
“alumni” unit. The Convention has 
become the focal point for these Nor- 
malites and annually young men and 
women who have served on The Norm 
or The Flyer, hold a reunion in New 
York. They bring their wives and hus- 
bands with them; they suspend their 
business or professional activities for 
the duration of the convention. Their 
board of directors and advisers include 
veterans of several years standing. The 
resultant continuity has been most 
beneficial to the current editors and 
has created a strong bond between 
those who are about to become teach- 
ers and those already in service. 

Miss Rosengarten is a teacher of 
mathematics. Interest in publications 
work does not confine itself to any 
one teaching field though, of course, 
by force of circumstance, English holds 
the palm. In 1921, she organized the 
Philadelphia Normal School publica- 
tions group and published the first 
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Norm. Since 1926, this publication 
has been awarded the highest honors 
the C. S. P. A. can confer on a pub- 
lication. Each number, for eleven 
years, contained the creative work of 
students in the fields of poetry, prose, 
art, and music, and devoted much 
space to professional articles. 


DOPTING the policy of publish- 

ing each year one number de- 
voted to some topic of current interest 
to educators in the ‘field of elementary 
education, The Norm, since 1932, has 
disposed of more than 3000 copies 
each of these special issues. They 
have been well received and widely 
read and studied by teachers in and 
about Philadelphia and by college and 
normal school students. The series in- 
cludes: Activity Program (1932); 
Character Education (1933); Individ- 


ualization (1934); Assembly Activi- 
ties (1935); Better Speech (1936); 
Courtesy (1937); and the final issue, 
Expression, in 1938. 


The final regular issue appeared in 
June, 1938, dedicated to all Philadel- 
phia Normal students from 1818 to 
1938. It was appropriately illustrated 
and maintained the high standards it 
has achieved under the stewardship of 
Miss Rosengarten. We congratulate 
the staff and the adviser in making 
their valedictory such a splendid ex- 
ample of what a publication of this 
kind should be. There was no be- 
moaning the existence of conditions 
beyond their control; a statement of 
facts; the final edition of a job well 
done. 


One more chapter remains to be 
written. Entrance of the copies pub- 
lished since the last contest in that for 
1939, participating in the next exhibi- 
tion, attendance at the 1939 Con- 
vention. 


Philadelphia Forms Press Group 


Under the guidance of a committee 
of the Principals’ Club, 300 teachers 
and pupils from eighty-five city schools 
met at the Normal School, Saturday, 
May 14, to form the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic School Press Association, the first 
of its kind in the history of the city 
school system. 


Dr. Louis Nusbaum, acting super- 
intendent of schools, in addressing the 
group, cited the benefits to be derived 
from such an association and expressed 
the hope that discussion of mutual 
problems would be the main function 
of the group, with a view to increasing 
the scope of influence of school publi- 
cations throughout the system. 


With Dr. Francis A. Wade, Fergu- 
son School, acting as chairman in the 
enforced absence of Dr. John L. Wald- 
man, Lea School of Practice, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, 
Miss Mary Baylson, Girls’ High; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. John L. Waldman, and 
Miss Helen Loughran, Gillespie Jun- 
ior High; Treasurer, Mr. Benjamin J. 
Gurbarg, Fulton School; Secretary, 
Miss Edith K. Pabst, Sullivan School. 


After a discussion of a proposed 
constitution, the group divided into 


three units: elementary, junior high 
and senior high, for the election of 
unit officers. 


The elementary division named Mr. 
W. Glading McMullin, Edmunds, as 
chairman; Miss Mary W. Coulter, Fel- 
tonville, as vice-chairman; and Mr. 
George Amonetti, Martha Washington, 
as secretary. 


Dr. Joseph L. Schultz, Barratt, was 
selected chairman by the junior high 
unit; Miss Charlotte French, Wagner, 
vice-chairman, and Mrs. Sara Groet- 
zinger, Shaw, secretary. 


In the senior high group, Mr. 
Charles F. Troxell, Frankford High, 
was named chairman, with Miss Bar- 
bara Van Housen, Girls’ High, as stu- 


dent secretary. 


Acting as a sub-committee of the 
professional committee of the Princi- 
pals’ Club, the following fostered che 
beginnings of the press association: 
Dr. John L. Waldman, chairman; Dr. 
Francis A. Wade; Miss Gertrude Noar, 
Gillespie; Mr. John Taulane, Benson, 
and Miss Marie S. Chase, Martha 
Washington. Mr. Charles F. Troxell 


was invited to assist this group. 
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Solving Mimeograph Problems 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the number of lines, properly spaced 
(six to the inch), that the finished page 
will contain. This makes it easy to 
leave the proper space for headines. 
This pre-ruling can be mimeographed 
by using the dotted-line stylus. 


Headlines— A headline schedule 
should be adopted and adhered to. 
Any textbook on journalism may be 
consulted for standard practice and 
the better dailies will furnish good 
models. Headlines should be made 
with the various lettering guides pro- 
curable from the mimeograph supply 
houses. These are much neater than 
freehand lettering. Care should be ex- 
ercised so that too many styles are not 
used. Again, the better dailies will 
furnish a guide. To insure against 
tearing the stencil when using these 
guides a sheet of cellophane may be 
used on top of the stencil and under 
the guide. For best results with these 
lettering guides and for any cartoon- 
ing or other drawing on the stencil a 
mimeoscope should be used. 


Masthead—Care should be taken in 
arranging this so that the maximum 
essential information is included in 
the minimum space. Many publica- 
tions take as much as a third of a 
page for the masthead which is out 
of proportion to its value. The fol- 
lowing illustration is one which went 
through many evolutions before the 
final form was adopted. 


—— 
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Editor 
Business 


Columns and Type—Three columns 
look better than two. By using type- 
writers equipped with elite type three 
26-space columns can be utilized ef- 
fectively. Rules should be used be- 
tween columns. Needless to say, all 
columns should contain the same num- 
ber of lines. 
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Paper—The paper used for the 
school publication should not neces- 
sarily be that used for other school 
mimeographing. Many schools are 
using a cheap light-weight grade of 
paper wholly unsuited for the news- 
paper. The staff should select a stock 
heavy enough so that both sides may 
be used. Who ever heard of any pub- 
lication printed on only one side of 
the paper? 


Justification of Lines—Lines should 
be so justified that the right-hand mar- 
gin is even. This may be done easily if 
the typist who sets up the material 
originally will fill out each incomplete 
line with the diagonal. Then, after 
the dummy is made up, the extra space 
to be allowed between words may be 
indicated for the typist who cuts the 
stencil. The two following examples 
will serve to illustrate. 


TheyGirls’ yCraftyClub/// 
is ymaking rings, ybrace- 
lets, yandypinssoutyof///// 
silver, which they design- 
ed themselves. 

The Girls’ 
is making rings, brace- 
lets, and pins out of 
silver, which they design- 
ed themselves. 


Craft Club 


Supplies—The best results cannot 
be obtained with the use of inferior 
supplies. Stencils, ink, and miscellan- 
eous supplies furnished by the manu- 
facturer of the duplicator are usually 
made especially for that machine and 
should be used. Many schools provide 
cheaper supplies, often less satisfac- 
tory. In such cases the staff should 
purchase its own supplies. 


Clean Type—One of the biggest fac- 
tors in producing an attractive paper 
is clean type. The type should be 
cleaned with cleaning fluid several 
times for each stencil, for some letters 
fill up quickly with the stencil compo- 
sition. About every half-column is suf- 
ficient when using elite type. 

Deadlines—Deadlines should be 
staggered so that all the typing does 
not have to be done at one time. 
Needless pressure often causes student 
typists to “blow up” resulting in spoiled 
stencils and further delay. 

In conclusion, with care, co-opera- 
tion, and study, the staff of any mim- 
eographed paper may have a publica- 
tion which represents student work 
entirely and which may be improved 
extensively within the confines of its 


budget. 


Methods Of Obtaining 
(Continued from Page 7) 


special programs. 


NY PLAN that can be devised to 

keep the students aware of and 
interested in the campaign helps to 
make it a success. Tags or buttons on 
which are printed the name of the 
newspaper and a clever slogan are in- 
expensive and distinguish the subscrib. 
er from the non-subscriber. Some 
schools distribute pencils or lollipops. 
If contests are held between classes 
or homerooms, a chart showing the 
progress should be displayed. 


In the third place, the salesmen or 
agents for the paper should be given 
some inducement to do some real sell- 
ing. A season pass to football or 
basketball games might be given to 
those who obtain 75 per cent sub. 
scriptions in their territory, or per- 
haps a free subscription for every ten 
subscribers might be offered. We fol- 
low this procedure in Collingswood: 
a salesman who obtains 100 per cent 
subscription in his homeroom receives 
a prize of $1.00; if he secures 100 per 
cent paid-up subscriptions at the end 
of the paying period, he receives an 
award of $1.00. This speeds up pay- 
ment considerably. Salesmen not on 
the staff who have done creditable 
work are invited to attend the publica- 
tion banquet at the end of the year. 


— schools use prizes to keep 
their student body interested also. 
Some methods that have been used are 
these: 100 per cent rooms are treated 
to ice cream or a box of candy; free 
admittance to a series of movies is 
permitted to those who can show a 
copy of the current week’s paper; the 
news sponsors a dance to which only 
subscribers are admitted. 


In Collingswood we found our sub- 
scription list more than doubled when 
we reduced the price of our paper 
from $1.00 to 75 cents a year. In 
order to assure ourselves of a sufh- 
cient number of subscribers to make 
the paper succeed at the lower price, 
we put the proposition before the 
school in the spring of the year. We 
explained that the following September 
we would like to reduce the price, but 
in order to do so we must have 650 
subscribers. Our subscription list was 
only 300 at that time. We asked 
them to sign a mimeographed form in- 
dicating their wish to receive the paper 
at the new price and were overjoyed 
to find when the final count was made 
that our goal had been exceeded. At 
present we have 850 subscribers among 
our 1,100 students. 
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More Interviews 


HIS is the last of a series of in- 

terviews from the news writing 

class of Miss Bess Tye, adviser 
to The Marshallite, John Marshall 
Junior High School, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, which have been appearing in 
The Review at irregular intervals dur- 
ing the past year. As we have com- 
mented in other issues, this is a type of 
writing much in vogue and one which 
produces more enthusiasm among the 
reporters than any other assignment. 
It can be overworked, both on the 
neighborhood and the readers, but a 
judicious sampling can enliven a page 
and give an editor the thrill of a life- 
time. 


Anna Mae Goes Hollywood 
By Yvonne Jackson 


gal omapel chewing her sig- 
arettes at the entrance to the Cal- 
ifornia Zoological Gardens in Los An- 
geles, Monday, February 21, Anna Mae 
did not seem to mind in the slightest 
the large group of spectators that was 
admiring her. Of course, most likely 
the fact that Anna Mae is a very fa- 
mous movie actress had something to 
do with the attraction, but on the 
other hand, it is not every day that 
one has the opportunity of seeing an 
actress dieting on cigarettes. 
Prefers Los Angeles 
Having resided in Los Angeles for 
twenty years, Anna Mae has been so 
successful in the movie business and 
has enjoyed her surroundings to such 
an extent, that she has no desire what- 
ever to return to her home in India, 
which she left at the age of nine, when 
she entered into her first moving-pic- 
ture contract. 
Makes Many Pictures 


Regardless of the fact that she 
weighs 6,950 pounds, is a little over 
eight feet high and has cauliflower 
ears, Anna Mae is in much more de- 
mand than Clark Gable, making from 
eight to ten pictures a year. She has 
been cast with Johnny Weissmuller, 
her suppressed desire, in Tarzan pic- 
tures. 

Proves Herself Cultured 

Although she is Asiatic, Anna Mae 
has proven herself much more cul- 
tured than we, by taking a cold shower 
about fifty times a day, and never 
handling food with her hands—not 
even a hot dog or a doughnut. 


Fond of Recreation 


Anna Mae is very popular with the 
younger set, as she is fond of dancing, 
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smoking and most forms of recreation. 
Although she chews cigarettes, she pre- 
fers to smoke a pipe. 

Her pet aversions are guns, pigs 


and all breeds of dogs. 
Enjoys Riding 

Listen, boys—she enjoys riding in 
the fresh air—not in the rumble seat 
of a model “T”, for her Mae West 
figure would hardly permit that, but, 
where it is much more romantic, in 
the rear section of a truck. If you took 
Anna Mae out riding, however, you 
would have to omit, the back-firing of 
your car, for that is something to which 
she is very sensitive, 


Suspense Relieved 


Yes, you have guessed it. Anna 
Mae is an elephant, but I can assure 
you that she is of the best, and, for 
you Johnny Weissmuller fans, one to 
be envied. Joe Metcalf, her trainer, 
will verify me as to this fact, and he 
should know, for he has trained ele- 
phants for thirty-seven years. 

I, for one, hope that Anna Mae 
will reach the ripe old age of 90 years 
before her tusks are used for piano 
keys and her legs for the handles of 
canes. 


Interview with Mrs. Guy Stewart 
McCabe 


By Sara McManus 


= MARKHAM said of her, 
“IT have known Mrs. Guy Stewart 
McCabe for years and I know her to 
be one of the most vivacious person- 
alities on the platform. She utters a 
sound human philosophy, sprinkled 
with flashes of wit. She puts the 
breath of life into the children she 
impersonates. She is a joy.” I agree 
with him whole-heartedly. 

After hearing Mrs. McCabe speak 
before the Hi-Tri and give some of 
her famous interpretations, I was de- 
termined to find out more about her. 
So I found myself being shown into 
the lower garden by the most charm- 
ing little lady I have ever met. Mrs. 
McCabe brought her sewing along and 
a scrapbook to show me and it wasn’t 
long before we were chatting away 
about every subject but the one I came 
to ask her about—dolls. 

Finally we got back to the original 
subject and she was telling me all 
about her famous dolls. Mrs. McCabe 
is known about Southern California 
as the “Doll Lady.” A year ago last 
Christmas she dressed 1,142 dolls to 
give away. As Mrs. McCabe has been 
very interested in Ruth Home for five 


years she started out to dress dolls for 
the girls there. Then she included the 
Arthopedic Society in Los Angeles. 
Soon other requests came in. By 
Christmas she had supplied nineteen 
different organizations with dolls. 
However she has decided that the job 
was too much for her to undertake, 
so, in the future, she will only dress 
the dolls for the girls at Ruth Home. 


Her front yard on Christmas Day 
was like a little girl’s dream; dolls on 
the trees, dolls on the lawn, dolls in 
boxes and on tables, dolls everywhere. 


At the present time Mrs. McCabe 
is making a permanent collection of 
foreign dolls for Ruth Home to draw 
visitors there. In her travels in Europe 
last summer she collected between 200 
and 300 dolls, securing whole families 
to illustrate different styles of dress. 


In an answer to how she became in- 
terested in dolls, the Doll Lady re- 
plied, “Because I was a doll myself, 
once,” and then she showed me a pic- 
ture of herself when she played the 
role of a doll in opera. 

It was probably the opera which 
started Mrs. McCabe in her dramatic 
work. It is she who is responsible for 
the first Little Theater in the Evans- 
ton, Illinois, public schools. It was 
started to keep the students more in- 
terested in school as many had left at 
the end of the eighth grade. The club 
was very successful and before long 
the members were giving outside per- 
formances for charity. 


It was for the first entertainment 
given by the dramatic club that Mrs. 
McCabe created the well-known Henry, 
a boy of twelve years. Today there are 
27 monologues about Henry. 

The Public Ledger has said of her 
childhood impersonations: “Mrs. Guy 
Stewart McCabe was accepted as a 
child impersonator of unusual charm 
by a critical audience of Main Line 
residents. Equally versatile in person- 
ation of boys or girls, Mrs. McCabe 
presented her original sketches with a 
degree of cleverness and humor that 
scarcely could be achieved by children 
themselves, should they essay the 
stage.” 

In all of the five cities where the 
McCabes have lived Mrs. McCabe has 
belonged to a dramatic organization, 
because as she puts it, “Drama is an 
asset to everyone.” 

As busy as Mrs. McCabe is she has 
time for sewing. As we sat in the 
garden she was working on a dainty 
little white cape. She has made all 
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the costumes she has ever worn in her 
stage work. 

She said: “Every single girl’s chief 
object should be to learn to sew and 
design her own clothes. I, myself, 
would rather sit down and make a 
simple dress than go down to Mag- 
min’s and pick out a_ninety-dollar 
gown.” 

Mrs. McCabe is mid-Victorian; she 
neither smokes nor drinks. She is of 
the opinion that restraint is the best 
thing for a person, or in her own 
words, “Stop before you've had 


enough.” She looks back with regret 
upon the time, when, as a child, she 
was allowed to eat all the cocoanut she 
wanted. Since then she has always 
looked at a cocoanut cake with dis- 
gust, but, nevertheless, she wishes she 
could enjoy them: again. 


As I was leaving and Mrs. Guy Stew- 
art McCabe was inviting me to the May 
Festival at Ruth Home, I came to the 
conclusion that 1 had just spent a Sat- 
urday morning in a way that I shall 
never forget and with a person I shall 
never forget. 


Objectives And Policies 


(Continued from Page 2) 


very best that the school has to offer. 
There should never be any space open 
for vulgarity nor crudeness of lang- 
uage or idea. Pupils of young age 
are more easily controlled than ado- 
lescents of high school age in this re- 
spect, so that the problem of censor- 
ship is never very serious. However, 
the adviser should always be on the 
alert for anything that would create a 
bad impression of the school in the 
mind of any possible reader. 


Again, in line with the fundamental 
aim, the adviser should stay in the 
background as much as is humanly 
possible. The pupils should be led to 
feel that they, and not the faculty, 
have the control of the contents. They 
should be allowed to be responsible for 
the selection of the contents. If the 
adviser disagrees, he or she should 
then realize that that unfavorable sit- 
uation came about as a result of not 
making clear to the staff exactly what 
the purposes of the paper are. These 
situations require tact, often of a very 
high order, but any teacher worthy of 
the name should be able to explain 
(and not force) the proper point of 
view. With a well-defined set of funda- 
mental principles of operation care- 
fully instilled, alert pupils will quickly 
develop a high sense of responsibility 
and loyalty to the best traditions of the 
publication. This type of training is 
of the highest value to any boy or 
girl and its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. 


ROM what has been said above the 

impression may be gained that the 
administrator and faculty should be 
absolutely barred from contributing 
copy for the publication. There is al- 
ways a place for such adult contribu- 
tions, but they should never be al- 
lowed to overshadow the work done 
by the pupils. The principal’s column, 
if not too verbose and if written to 
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student level of understanding, is al- 
ways of interest, but the writer of such 
a column should remember, if possible, 
that the pupils hear him almost every 
day in an official capacity and that any 
writing in the school paper should 
have a somewhat different “slant”. 

One of the most vital policies that 
every school paper should be sure to 
establish is membership in one or more 
of the several reputable and very help- 
ful press associations. None of these 
is domineered from the top; in every 
instance the association’s policies are 
determined by the wishes of the mem- 
bers, usually advisers in charge of the 
publications. The New Jersey asso- 
ciation of elementary school publica- 
tions is especially active in fostering 
the best interests of members and has 
done valuable work in promoting ele- 
mentary school papers of a very high 
order. Meetings like the present one 
enable members to exchange ideas as 
to methods of procedure, costs, and 
varying trends, as well as to encour- 
age social contacts among workers in 
an interesting field. 


oo may not be out of place 
with regard to the contests con- 
ducted by some of these groups. Every 
school is naturally proud of a high 
rating obtained in a contest. Sometimes 
the rating given by one association may 
not agree with that given by another. 
This may be because of a different 
score-sheet or because of a different 
standard of judging. The main thing 
to keep in mind about any such com- 
petition is that it gives the adviser an 
opportunity to learn what some disin- 
terested outsider thinks of a given 
paper in the light of a certain set of 
criteria. Examination of the score- 
sheet may reveal why the judge arrived 
at the indicated point of view, and a 
little study may show why the specified 
rating was given. While an adminis- 


Vitalizing The Paper 
(Continued from Page 12) 


H ERE are some miscellaneous sug. 
gestions which may also help in 
vitalizing your school paper. 

1. If you publish only once a month 
try setting the publication date at the 
very end of the month, except when 
holidays interfere. It’s “all in the 
mind,” of course, but news which hap. 
pened “this month” seems much fresh- 
er than “last month’s” even though the 
number of days elapsed is no different. 

2. Use re-write men. Often a good 
reporter with a nose for news cannot 
whip his stories into shape. Turn them 
over to others on the staff who pack 
the punch needed. 

3. Let two or three work on the 
same assignment together. A team of 
reporters is often doubly effective in 
interviewing; what one doesn’t notice 
or think of, the other may. Get the 
whole staff competing to write the lead 
for a big story. 

4. Scatter stories in making up the 
paper. The front page should carry 
future news but a good future story 
on the other news pages will liven them 
up. Remember that a box, a picture, 
a humorous or feature story near the 
top of every page is also a vitalizing 
make-up device. 

5. Have at least one story every 
issue which will be of particular inter- 
est to parents and other adults. Get 
them talking about your paper. 

6. Don’t pad stories. Cut them to 
the bone. Slice out every useless 
“and”, “the”, "an". “which.” 

7. Avoid a needless “on” in dates. 
It happened January 1, not on Janu- 
ary l. 

8. Use all the abbreviations the 
style book permits. 

9. The day of the week and date of 
the month do not always have to be 
stated. If it happened within the week, 
give the day of the week. If it hap- 
pened a month ago, the day of the 
month is sufficient. When it’s “today” 
or “tomorrow,” say so. 

10. Adopt some short form of pupil 
identification. Instead of, “John Jones 
who is a 9A registering in Room 400,” 
why not “John Jones, 9A400?” 


trator has every reason to be proud of 
the work done to merit a high award, 
it does not necessarily follow that a 
low rating in a contest is a sign of in- 
feriority caused by lack of interest or 
hard work. Score-sheets usually indi- 
cate spots in which improvements may 
be made. Following such constructive 
criticism should result in the attain- 
ment of a paper that is more in line 
with the best current tendencies. 
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ee papers throughout the 
country will again co-operate this 
Fall with the National Tuberculosis 
Association and the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Association in support of the 
1938 Christmas Seal Sale. News stories, 
feature stories and editorials on the 
general theme, “Protect Your Home 
from Tuberculosis,” are asked for. 
Specifically, the National Tuberculo- 
sis Association and the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association are interested 
in what schools are doing to help in 
the nation-wide fight against tubercu- 
losis. 

Data on the progress of the tubercu- 
losis program in communities and sug- 
gestions as to how the schools can 
assist may be obtained from the tuber- 
culosis association in the school’s com- 
inunity or from the state tuberculosis 
association. 

Each school paper may submit a 
news story, an editorial, or a feature 
article, or all three, to its state tuber- 
culosis association which will then 
select the best articles and submit them 
to the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for rating on a country-wide basis. 
Those given first place will be exhibit- 
ed next Spring at the annual conven- 
tion of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association in New York and will also 
be shown at the annual meeting of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 
in Boston. 

Last year marked the first time that 
schoo! publications co-operated in this 
endeavor and schools in 11 states sent 
in their publications. Considerable in- 
terest and publicity resulted. 

Those receiving first place last year 
were: 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


News Stories—The Northerner, North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Features—The Student, Franklin Acad- 
emy, Malone, N. Y. 
Editorials — Miami Edison Herald, 
Miami Edison High School, Miami, 
Florida. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


News Stories—The Congress Cub, 
Congress Junior High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Features—The March, Francis A. 
March Junior High School, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Editorials—The Prospectus, Prospect 
Junior High School 40, New York 
City. 

ELEMENTARY 

News Stories—School News, Perryop- 
olis Grade School, Perryopolis, Pa. 

Features—Bay Leaves, Grade School, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Editorials—The Palm, Palmer Town- 

ship School, Easton, Pa. 
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Brightening Up Magazine 
(Continued from Pages 8, 9) 


after page, devoid of some interesting 
illustration lacks appeal and fails to 
whet the curiosity. 


— magazine can be made most 
attractive by the use of pictures of 
all types, both formal and informal. 
If economy must be made, have a 
photography club organized in the 
school. You will find many people will 
submit pictures in order to have their 
own displayed in your publication. 

To secure longevity for the maga- 
zine, be sure that it is firmly fastened 
with strong staples. Also select a good 
stock that will reproduce fine pictures. 
A glazed paper i» preferable, for it 
makes the pictures more definite when 
printed. For the cc.er, a strong paper 
of not less than sixty-five pound weight 
should be used. 

We should like to express our ap- 
preciation and indebtedness to Miss 


Loyola C. Pedrick, an art teacher of 
our school, many of whose ideas you 
find in these accompanying illustra- 
tions. 


Format, Frequency 
Changed 


The Sentinel, for the past 19 years 
the successful literary magazine at 
Spaulding High School in Barre, Ver- 
mont, the Granite Center of the World, 
this year changed its frequency of pub- 
lication from once each six weeks to 
every other week. It also became a five- 
columned newspaper, under the advis- 
ership of Mr. Joseph C. Carter of the 
English Department, who is also ad- 
viser of the Spaulding Publicity Bu- 


reau. 


In competition in the Vermont State 
Newspaper contest this year it came 
out on top, listed. by the judges as 
“The best school newspaper in the 
State of Vermont.” 





PHILADELPHIA MEETING ... . 


Auspices of Columbia School Press Advisers Association 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 10.4, M. 
FE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PHILADELPHIA 


Chairman, Committee on Arrangements, 
Miss Ernestine Robinson, Glen-Nur High School, Glenolden, Pennsylvania 


Convention -- Fifteenth Annual 
March 9, 10, 11—1939 
“Where the World of School Press Gathers” 


CONTESTS—DEADLINES: NEWSPAPERS, JAMUARY 14; MAGAZINES, FEBRUARY 4; YEAR- 
BOOKS, JULY 1. 


aids-- 


which mean just that EVERY TIME you have a 


publication to issue— 


Price to Members Non-Members 
Ne de gb crake Meeee es aes. ane $ .15 
Proofreaders’ Cards LOIS ere 05 05 
Specimen Headline Schedule Charts . og * 50 aS 
Primer of School Newspaper Technique 35 50 


Membership Seals—50c for Electros; 10c for Mimeo. 
Membership Charms or Pins (for Staff Members—Secure Adviser’s Consent), Gold Filled, 
Bearing C. S. P. A. Seal—Mailed, Postpaid on Receipt of Remittance. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
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